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PALESTINE AND REVELATION. 



By Rev. William Ewing, 
Stirling, Scotland. 



Revelation may be defined as that knowledge of himself, of his 
character and purpose, which God has communicated to men. There 
is, therefore, a revelation in nature, in the broad fields of human 
history, as also to every man in the narrower sphere of his own 
experience. Here the word is used to denote that of which the record 
is preserved in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

The children of Israel were chosen as the medium of the revelation 
which, culminating in a Son of Israel after the flesh, brought man 
face to face with the glory of God. Choice of a people involved 
selection of a land as their home — a fit theater for the exercise of 
that discipline by which they should learn to know him. In the 
relation of the people to the land, in the strange vicissitudes of their 
fortune, and especially in the crises of their history, by divinely 
sharpened intuitions, prophetic men perceived the designed instruc- 
tion, and in form, language, and application suited to land and age, 
taught lessons which, in essence, are of supreme value to all lands and 
to every age. 

We are wont to call the Bible an oriental book, or rather a collec- 
tion of oriental writings. These were composed, almost entirely, by 
inhabitants of Palestine. Like all literature, they are colored largely 
by the land, the geographical arid climatic conditions as well as the 
social and political atmosphere, in which they were born. Owing to 
the rigid conservatism of the East, the remarkable fidelity of biblical 
representations to the general features of Palestinian life is easily 
verifiable today. The land has remained singularly impervious to 
influences from without. Ancient custom and manner of life defy the 
forces making for change. 

In the great flock-master, moving with quiet dignity through the 
land, with his large heart and generous hospitality, we see the very 
portrait of the patriarch. The annual appearance on the eastern 
steppes of dusky swarms from the desert, with innumerable herds, 
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and lax notions as to the rights of property and the sacredness of 
human life, recalls some of the most stirring scenes in Israel's past. 
The fisherman, with the ancient gear, plies the ancient task. The 
instruments of husbandry are the very image of those employed in 
the days of Boaz and the idyl of Bethlehem. The old observances 
at births, marriages, deaths, and funerals, the time-worn rules of 
etiquette, the tedious and polite insincerities of salutations, the 
exaggerations of common speech, the formal piety and oral blas- 
phemies, which are the commonplaces of conversation, all attest the 
faithfulness of the sacred writers. 

For the outward form, the mold in which it was cast, the revelation 
owes much to the position, the natural features, and the characteristics 
of the land. Some acquaintance with these is necessary if we are 
rightly to apprehend the truth, and distinguish fairly the local and 
temporary elements from those that are universal and abiding. 

A seafaring people cannot ignore the perils of the deep; yet to them 
the sea can never be the haunt of "horror, storm, and darkness" it 
was to the ancient Hebrews. One seaport town, with a really good 
harbor on the coast line, would have altered the course of Israel's 
history. In sheer self-protection, she must have taken and held it, 
and trained her sons as mariners. But, as a people, she never knew 
the sea. The success of Solomon's enterprise was due to Phoenician 
sailors. The disaster to the ships of Jehoshaphat at Ezion Geber 
finally quenched all seaward aspirations. She looked upon the sea 
from afar, and as there was borne to her upland ear the hoarse roar of 
the tempest, and the sound of "sorrow on the sea," she conceived a 
certain dread and shrinking from the vast and awful home of mystery 
and fear, which finds its last expression in the apocalyptic vision of 
the new heaven and new earth, wherein there is " no more sea." And 
yet there is a sea. But for this picture the materials came not from 
the Mediterranean, nor from the rolling breadths seen from Patmos. 
They came from another sea, to the evangelist in youth and manhood 
well known, and therefore well loved. The waters of the Sea of 
Galilee, in the tranquillity of the gray dawn, lie smooth as "polished 
glass," reflecting every detail of her surroundings, from the flush of 
oleander by the shore, and the scars and crags of her own guardian 
hills, to the glittering white of distant Hermon's snow. Then, when 
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the sun looks over the dark brows of Bashan, it kindles to a veritable 
"sea of gold mingled with fire," flashing with almost unearthly 
splendors. The fisherman's clear memory of many a bright day on 
Gennesaret filled in the vision of the sea. 

Whence, again, came the suggestion of the "great white throne" ? 
No one will be in any doubt who, from the middle of the sea, has 
once beheld the white glories of Hermon rising far in the northern sky. 

The tract of country most important for our purpose consists of 
the mountain range, running with few breaks — Esdraelon alone 
being notable — from the desert at Beersheba to the southern buttresses 
of Lebanon. The fate dreaded by the eastern tribes appears soon to 
have befallen them, severed as they were from their brethren by the 
tremendous gorge of the Jordan valley; while the plain along the 
coast was almost continuously held by Israel's foes. 

The great caves perforating the cliffs in the prevailing limestone 
formation afforded shelter to the people in times of national calamity 
and fear. "The Lord is my Rock" thus gained a special significance. 
The crumbling ruins on many a grim, inaccessible height gave color 
to the exclamation, "The Lord is my Fortress." The rough hill 
country was extremely difficult for cavalry and quite impracticable 
for chariots. The horse and chariot, therefore, are stigmatized as 
the confidence of Israel's enemies. Her trust is in the Lord of Hosts. 

With the approach of spring waves of color climb the hills, and 
pour in perfect cataracts of beauty down the glens, spreading over 
the vales below. How apt a figure the flowers supply of the transient 
glory of human life we see, when in a single day the mountain slope 
is bereft by the east wind of all its jeweled loveliness. The like is 
true of the white dew-clouds that lie thick on the floor of Esdraelon, 
and wrap the roots of Tabor and Carmel; touched to wondrous hues 
by the slant beams of the morning, but swiftly vanishing with the 
rising day. For a symbol of God's unerring judgment, separating 
the good from worthless men, we are pointed to the yellow patches on 
the uplands, through the later months of summer — the threshing- 
floors, with their heaps of fair grain and swaths of far-blown chaff. 
Psalms i and 23 give us true pictures, drawn with admirable fidelity 
to life; and all through Scripture, at a sentence, a phrase, a word, a 
whole scene flashes upon the mind, as at the touch of a wizard's wand. 
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Think also how much of the phraseology, covering the whole of our 
religious career, is drawn from that old history and land. 

But more important parts were played by the land in connection 
with revelation. We have noted its small extent. The area involved 
equals about half of Yorkshire. These, however, were not the days 
of steam and electricity; to men then half a county might well seem 
greater than half a continent to us. The whole of this small territory 
could be kept within view. It was possible to study the operation of 
historic forces with minute care, and to draw lessons in the light of 
ample knowledge. 

The position of the land gave it peculiar advantages for the purpose 
in view. Professor William M. Ramsay has called the high table- 
land of Anatolia a bridge, the parallel mountain ranges forming the 
parapets. Along this bridge lay the great highways connecting east 
and west; the avenues of war, commerce, arts, religion. With equal 
justice we may apply the name to Palestine. It lay almost in the 
center of the ancient world. Hemmed in by desert and by sea, it 
formed the one practicable means of communication between the 
empires of the north and of the south. Across her plains therefore, 
and through her rocky passes, poured the armies of the rival powers 
and the long caravans of the merchantmen. These paths swept 
around the bases of Israel's mountain home, which was everywhere 
difficult of approach and easy of defense. Israel thus maintained 
for long an isolation sufficient to secure independent development 
in her own national life, while yet so far in contact as to feel the pulse 
of the great world, and understand something of the general move- 
ment of human history. Within the limited field under close observa- 
tion they discovered the principles of God's moral government. 
Then they could see their adaptation to a wider sphere and a mightier 
career. 

It is a commonplace to say that the character of a country contrib- 
utes something to the character of its inhabitants. The special 
environment evokes the exercise of special qualities, and thus 
influences the line of development. Often in the mountaineer you 
will find something of the resolute strength of his grim hills, com- 
bined with the swiftness and dash of his mountain torrents; as, for 
example, in Highland soldiers. Again, men are tactful, resourceful, 
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their wits sharpened and their judgment matured in unceasing effort 
to snatch subsistence from unkindly soil. The tough natures and 
unbending will of the Netherlanders, against which the waves of 
imperial might and cruelty dashed, only to be broken and rolled back, 
grew out of their long strife and vigilant war for possession of home 
and fatherland against the encroachments of the North Sea. It is 
in the warmth and leisure of the tropics, where natural incitements to 
exertion are absent, that we find the lazy, degraded, sensual savage. 
But a people's character is reflected in their religion, since it deter- 
mines the form and order of ideas to which they are susceptible. 
Life's common surroundings, therefore, have a clear influence upon 
religious development. 

To the somber conditions prevailing in the ancient Nile valley 
was due that conception of deity worshiped under shapes of simple 
hugeness, seen in the massive temples and colossal statues which still 
raise their dreary bulk above the sand. To the crisp sunny atmos- 
phere, the pleasant landscapes and happy life, we owe the worship of 
beauty in forms of breathing grace, characteristic of the religion of 
Greece. To the wild, stormy life, where days and nights were spent 
in desperate warring with the elements, or in bloody encounter with 
men, we owe the fierce and truculent gods that peopled the Valhalla 
of the ancient sea-rovers of the North. It is natural therefore to 
suppose that the land specially chosen by God may have exercised 
some influence on the people's character, fitting them to receive the 
divine revelation. 

We do not here speculate as to how or when the truth of the 
divine unity dawned upon the mind of Israel. It is enough to say 
that in this respect her conception of God was unique. We do not 
forget that behind the light play of fancy and worship of beauty in 
the worship of Greece there looms a certain dark figure, which also 
appears to lurk behind the seeming polytheism of Egypt. It is 
that of a force, blind, inflexible, inexorable, insensible to the prayers 
and impervious to the powers of gods and man alike; which moves 
forward resistlessly to certain ends, in utter disregard of human weal 
or woe. But this conception of Fate, glimpses of which we catch in 
the Moslem doctrine of "Allah," this blind, impersonal thing, is 
really further removed from the thought of monotheism than is poly- 
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theism itself. The superstitions and idolatries that have ever haunted 
the solitudes prove that monotheism was no child of the desert life. 
Nor could it spring from the soil of Palestine, where every height was 
sacred to its own divinity, each fruitful vale to its own god. 

It is sufficient to observe that when Israel entered Palestine, the 
thought of God as one was already present to mind and heart. Imper- 
ishable memories of his great deeds there were, proving his power and 
the reality of his interest in them. But they had still much to learn 
and the process of education was slow. For the difference between 
Jehovah and the gods of the nations was not so much one of number 
as of character. And the education of Israel in appreciation of God's 
character is the process of revelation. Here obviously a wide field 
of inquiry is opened. We must restrict ourselves to one or two points. 

The settlement in Palestine meant for the great body of the people 
transition from nomad to agricultural life. Now, Palestine is depend- 
ent in a special degree upon rainfall. It "drinks water from heaven." 
The one true river is too low for irrigation. The springs in the hill 
country are few, and in drought they sadly fail. For watering of the 
land the husbandman looks to the clouds. If rain comes not at all, 
labor is lost, and famine stares men in the face. Fruitful seasons 
and increase of the earth are therefore in the gift of Him who controls 
the rain. 

On the other hand, without the skill and industry of men to guide 
it aright, or mayhap to store in mighty cave or cistern against future 
need, the rain would rush down off the limestone ridges and round 
the tawny flanks of the hills with futile gush, like streams from a roof 
of tiles. Vintage and harvest depend on God's generosity; but not 
less on his people's wisdom and diligence. The personal God dealt 
reasonably with them, not as a mere Master Bountiful, but bestowing 
favor on desert. This tended to beget a spirit of reverence and fear 
toward God, together with a wholesome disposition of manful self- 
reliance. Freed from the danger of fatalism, they saw that God was 
reasonable. 

We might refer to the association of fertile tracts in Palestine with 
the ancient gods, whom the Canaanites called oivners, and the tempta- 
tion for Israel to express their gratitude in worship to Jehovah under 
the name of the local god; how thus were viewed the gross, obscene 
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rites with which the old deities were served; and how by disasters and 
distresses Jehovah taught his people his hatred of impurity, show- 
ing them that only by abandonment of immoralities connected with 
heathen worship could they commend themselves to his favor. With- 
out dwelling on this, we consider the influence of the land in a more 
general aspect. 

Palestine is a land of many and violent contrasts — of lofty moun- 
tain and deep valley, of barrenness and fertility, of the grim and 
terrible, of the soft and beautiful. Its climate also is strangely varied. 
You have the alternations of temperature on the uplands, by day and 
by night; months of cloud and rain, followed by months of unbroken 
sunshine; the arctic cold of Hermon, and the torrid heat of the Dead 
Sea. You have practically represented here all conditions, geographi- 
cal and climatic, that prevail throughout the world. If a man is to 
live and prosper here, he must have in him great capacities for adapta- 
tion, ease in accommodating himself to rapidly changing circum- 
stances. That this is no mere fancy is shown by the Jew, who is at 
home wherever his wandering path may lead. But is it not among 
men nurtured in these conditions that the universal truths of religion, 
the elements that appeal to man, not merely to what is local and 
temporary in him, are likely to find readiest hospitality and surest 
development ? 

The religions of the world have been largely conditioned by the 
circumstances and manner of life of the peoples among whom they 
arose. They have been framed to meet the necessities of the prevailing 
type of character. To this all may ascribe their failure when, in 
different surroundings, they have to deal with other types. Take 
one example: The startling progress of Islam in its early days was 
proof enough that there was truth in it, that it met some need in the 
hearts of men. Its progress was not more remarkable than its limita- 
tions. Its triumphs were won in countries resembling, as to climatic 
conditions, the land of its birth — along the northern shores of Africa, 
eastward through Persia, and in certain districts of India and China. 
But the hand of Islam has knocked in vain at the gateways of the 
northern nations. The note of asceticism on the one hand, and of 
extreme license on the other, accord well enough with the tempera- 
ment, melancholy yet passionate, developed amid warmth and leisure; 
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but they ring falsely in the ears of men who breathe the invigorating 
air of the hills, whose moral strength is braced in wholesome con- 
flict with nature for means of life. The annual twenty-eight days' 
fast of Ramadan which none of "the Faithful" dare omit, may be 
endured through dreamy days and boisterous nights, amid the sim- 
plicities of existence, where the wheels of life move drowsily, where 
wants are few, and easily supplied. But in the whirl and hurry, the 
pressure of business, the myriad anxieties of the West, the observance 
of Ramadan would mean physical collapse and general disaster. 

In Palestine we escape in a degree nowhere else possible from the 
limiting influence of special climate and physical environment. The 
character grown in these conditions will be responsive to the revela- 
tion with the widest range of application. Other religions address 
themselves largely to what is local and accidental in human character, 
thus assigning themselves definitely limited spheres of influence. The 
revelation which comes to us from Palestine, unhampered by the like 
conditions, breathing an atmosphere in which are mingled the chill 
winds of the arctic north with the hot breath of the torrid south, 
speaks directly to what is essential in man, aiming to reach and satisfy 
not what is peculiar to nations and kindreds, but what is human — 
common to man as man. The truth revealed to Israel in her land of 
rich diversities makes appeal to the universal heart. Its sphere of 
influence is coextensive with the human race. 



